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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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From “ Reformers and Martyrs before and after Luther.” 


JOHN TAULER. 
(Concluded from page 223.) 


This discourse, on which many professing | 
to be Christians nowadays might ponder with 
deep instruction, was heard with gratification | 
by “the Layman,” who took it down in 
writing, after he arrived at his lodgings, so 
accurately that on afterward reading it over 
to the preacher, the latter was struck with 
astonishment, and acknowledged that it} 
seemed to be wonderfully word for ‘word as| 
he had spoken it. Still “the man” was im- | 
pressed with a belief that “the Master” was 
trusting too much to his letter-learning, and 
needed more refinement of spirit under the 
immediate operations of the Holy Ghost, to 
fit and qualify him for so great a work. At 
length, after much hesitation, he ventured to 





inform Tauler of his uneasiness of mind in 
respect to him, and to open to him a little of 
his own experience. Among other things, he 
told him that neither his sermons, nor any 
outward words that man could speak, had 
power to work avy good in him; for men’s 
words had in many ways hindered him much 
more than they had helped him. “ And 
this is the reason,” said he, “it often hap- 
pened that when I came away from the ser- 
mon I brought certain false notions away 
with me, which I hardly got rid of in a long 
while with great toil; but if the highest 
Teacher of all truth shall come to a man, he 


must be empty and quit of all the things of 
time. Know, that when this same Master 
cometh to me, He teaches me more in an 
hour than you or all the doctors from Adam 
to the judgment day will ever do.” He 
afterward added: “Though you have taught 
us many good things in this sermon, the 
image came into my mind while you were 
preaching, that it was as if one should take 
good wine and mix it with lees, so that it 
should become muddy. I mean that your 
vessel is unclean, and much lees are cleaving 
to it; and the cause is, that you have suf- 
fered yourself to be killed by the letter, and 
are killing yourself still every day and hour, 
albeit you know full well that the Seripture 
saith, * The letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life.’ In the life you are now living, 
you have no light, but are in the night; in 
which you are indeed able to understand the 
letter, but have not yet tasted the sweetness. 
of the Holy Ghost. And witha], you are yet 
a pharisee.” 

Tauler felt ready to recoil at being so 
closely pressed ; but the layman re-affirmed the 
truth of what he had said, explaining to him 
that he was trusting too much to his “ learn- 
ing and parts,” and did not purely seek the 
glory of God alone; but had an eye to self 
and a leaning to the creatures, and, therefore, 
not having a “ single eye to God,” his vessel 
was still unclean, and consequently his teach- 
ing was defective, “not bringing grace to 
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pure loving hearts ;” and thus it might be | cross, and follow our Lord Jesus Christ and oom 
seen how it was that “so few received from | his example, in utter sincerity, humility, and , 

; . ; Sam as : ; and | 
his teaching the grace of the Holy Spirit.”__| patience, and must let go all your proud, in- with 

As he spoke these words, Tauler fell on his | genious reason, which you have through your i of 
neck and kissed him, and compared himself| learning in the Scripture.” “And then, but I 
with the woman at Jacob’s well ; “ for he had | when our Lord sees that the time is come, he weal 
had all his faults laid bare before his eyes,” | will make of you a new man, so that you T} 


some of which he believed “ no human being 
in the world knew of;” and he greatly 
marvelled, and doubted not that his’ friend 
had it indeed from God. He was greatly 
humbled, and made resolutions of beginning 


shall be born again of God. Nevertheless, But 
know that before this can come to pass, you 
must sell all that you have, and humbly 
yield it up to God, that you may truly make tend 
him your end, and give up to him all that 


a better course, with the help of the Lord;| you possess in your carnal pride, whether om 
and they had much sweet discourse to his | through the Scriptures or without, or what- ae 
edification. The layman told him of his| ever it be, whereby you might reap honor in aes 
own experience, according to what we have| this world, or in which you may aforetime ered 
seen in the life of Nicolas ; and in the course | have taken pleasure or delight—you must let oe 
of the conversation related how he had, as he | it all go, and with Mary Magdalene fall bod 
believed, been enabled by the Holy Spirit to | down at Christ’s feet, and earnestly strive to hi 

write a letter “to a heathen far away in the | enter on a new course. And so doing, with- os 
heathen land,” in such a manner as to‘! out doubt, the eternal Heavenly Prince will oh 
answer the poor man’s longings and prayer |Jook down on you with the eye of his good ; 
to be led to the knowledge of a “ better faith | pleasure, and will not leave his work undone = 
than that in which he had been born ;” and | jn you, but will urge you still further, that = 
how this heathen had, through this instru-| you may be tried and purified as gold in the 4 
mentality, been brought to the Christian] fire. And it may even come to pass that he "1 
faith. “ Albeit I am unworthy of it,” said pe: 


shall give you to drink of the bitter cup that 


he, “yet did the Holy Spirit work through | he gave to his only begotten Son. For it is oe 


me, @ poor sinner.” my belief that one bitter cup which God will on 
Tauler expressing his astonishment at re-| pour out for you will be, that your good a 
ceiving so much instruction from so simple a | works and all your refraining from evil, yea, d 
man, the layman said to him: “ Now tell me, | your whole life, will be despised and turned y 
dear master, how it was, or whose work it | to naught in the eyes of the people; and all = 


was, that the blessed Saint Katharine, who 
was but a young maid barely fourteen years 
old, overcame some fifty of the great masters, 
and, moreover; so prevailed over them that 
they willingly went to martyrdom?” The 
“master” replied, “The Holy Ghost did 
this.” Then said “the man,” “Do you 
not believe that the Holy Ghost has still the 
same power ?”—which Tauler could not but 
acknowledge. 

After much conversation, probably at 
various interviews, Tauler found himself so 
brought down from his former lofty position 
as to give himself up to the new life which he 
saw was required of him, and to resolve that, 
let the consequences be what they might to 
himself, he would, with the Lord’s help, 
endeavor to cease from -his earthly reason- 
ings and course, and follow the counsels thus 
faithfully given him. His friend, at Tauler’s 
request, consented to remain some weeks 
longer with him, endeavoring to impart such 
counsel as should tend to his establishment 
in the spiritual pathway; and among other 
things, requested him to cease from both 
study and preaching for a time. “For 
know,” said he, “that you must needs walk 
in that same path of which our Lord spoke 
to that young man; you must take up the 


your spiritual children will forsake you and he 
think you are gone out of your mind; and 

all your good friends and brothers in the con- “a 
vent will be offended at your life, and say a 
that you have taken to strange ways. Now fo 
if so be that you are minded to take these fi 
things in hand, there is nothing better: or h 
more profitable for you at this present than h 
an entire, hearty, humble self-surrender in all S 
things, whether sweet or bitter, painful or ‘ 
pleasant; so that you may be able to say ‘ 
with truth, ‘Ah, my Lord and my God, if it ‘ 
were thy will that I should remain till the day 

of judgment in this suffering and tribulation, ' 
yet would I not fall away from thee, but t 
would desire ever to be constant in thy ser- 

vice.’ I see you are thinking in your heart, 
that I have said very hard things to you; 
and this is why I begged you beforehand to 
let me go, and told you that if you went 

back, like that young man, I would not have 
it laid to my charge.” Then said the master, | 
“Thou sayest truly: I confess it does seem | 
to me a hard thing to follow thy counsel.” 

The man answered, “ Yet you begged me to 

show you the shortest way to the highest per- 
fectness. Now I know no surer or shorter 

way than to follow in the footsteps of our 

Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Some time after this conversation, Tauler 
said to the man, “ Ah, dear son, what agony 
and struggle and fighting have I not had 
within me, day and night, before I was able 
to overcome the devil and my own flesh— 
but Iam purposed te remain steadfast, come 
weal, come woe.” 

The layman soon after this tock his leave. 
But within a year after, his prediction came 
to be fulfilled; for the strict spiritual life 
which Tauler now felt himself called upon to 
lead, in humility, and renunciation of self, 
was so strange in the eyes of all his as- 
sociates, that he came to be despised as much 
as he had before been loooked up to. During 
the distress into which he was hereby in- 
troduced, which at times seemed too much 
for him to bear without suffering in his 
bodily health, his friend came again to see 
him, and endeavored to encourage him to 
give up all to his Divine Master, and trust in 
Him through all. When he was about de- 
parting homeward, Tauler expressed the 
great loss his absence would be to him. But 
he referred him to the “ Better Comforter, 
that is, the Holy Ghost, who,” said he, “has 
called and invited and brought you to this 
point, by means of me, his poor creature; but 
it is his work which has been wrought in you, 
and not mine; I have been merely his in, 
strument, and served him therein, and have 
done so willingly, for the glory of God and the 
salvation of your soul.” Then said Tauler, 
“May God be thine eternal reward!” And 
he parted from him in tears. 

After suffering for two years much hu- 
miliation and distress, both inward and out- 
ward, he again began to preach. His friend, the 
layman, had visited him in his trouble, and 
finding that the good work. was going on in 
his soul, and judging therefore that as he 
had “now received the light of the Holy 
Spirit by the grace of God,” his doctrine 
would “now come from the Holy Ghost, 
which before came from the flesh,’ he had 
encouraged him to resume his function as a 
preacher, “ giving ear to the true Master, and 
obeying His commands.” The first time 

that he tried again to speak in the congre- 
gation as a preacher, he was powerfully 
arrested in his feelings after he had gone into 
the pulpit, and could only exclaim, holding 
his hood before his eyes, “Oh, merciful 
eternal God, if it be thy will, give me so to 
speak that it may be to the praise and glory 
of thy name, and to the good of this people !” 
As he said these words, his eyes overflowed 
with tears, and though the people became 
impatient to hear him, he could say no more. 
He remained in silent supplication to the 
Almighty, casting himself on His wisdom 
and mercy, and at length apologized to the 














stead of the Latin. 
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congregation and let them depart. After 
this, he became, it is said, a public laughing- 
stock of the town, so that they said, “ Now 
we all see that he has become a downright 
fool ;” and he was forbidden to attempt to 
preach any more. He was, however, after 
some time, permitted again to preach; and 
on this occasion many of his congregation 
appear to have been greatly affected by the 
fervency of what he delivered to them. 


After this, continuing faithful according to 


the measure of the light vouchsafed through 
the clouds of those dark ages, he is said to 
have grown in spiritual understanding and 


in outward usefulness. He determined to 
preach altogether in the German tongue in- 
.“Tn simple and earnest 
language he appealed to the consciences of 
his hearers, on showed them the way of 
escape from the wretchedness of their sinful 
lives to the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding.” It is said that it was a 
particular concern with him to promote a 
reformation in the lives of the ecclesiastics, 
many of whom were living in utter neglect of 
the duties of their vocation. The statutes of 
a synod called by Bishop Berthold, in 1335, 
even during the time of the interdict, de- 
scribed in sorrowful colors their indecorous 
conduct. It seems that they often alienated 
the church property in order to gratify their 
propensity to pleasure and ostentation. “The 
younger and more wealthy especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by their extreme fond- 
ness for display, and the bishop complained, 
that instead of going about clad with due 
decorum, they allowed their hair to grow 
long in order to conceal the tonsure, wore 
boots of red, yellow, and green, and adorned 
their coats with gold lace and gay ribbons ; 
that they strutted about in the streets 
equipped with rapiers and swords, attended 
tournaments, frequented the public taverns, 
and were the most jovial of boon companions 
at the drinking-bouts of the laymen. In 
some of the more wealthy nunneries, too, 
things had come to such a pitch that the 
nuns, dressed magnificently, took part in the 
amusements of the tournament, and even 
danced with laymen in their taverns!” 
Tauler was zealous against such disorders, 
which provoked for him the hostility of 
many of the priests, who could not bear to 
be restricted or so exposed in their irregu- 
larities. His enemies ridiculed him ior 
“making so much of the inward work,” and 
called him and his friends innovators, Beg- 
hards, and belonging to the new spirits. 
But the magistrates befriended him; for 
though his preaching was in opposition to the 
papal interdict, and many of the priests in 
their anger against him forbade him to 
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preach, yet he was sustained by the authori- 
ties of the city, who obliged them to rescind 
their prohibition. It is related, however, 
that under the influence of his admonitions 
“many of the priests became quite pious,” 
and that by the people at large he was 
revered and greatly beloved, and often called 
upon to act as counsellor among them in 
weighty affairs. The “ Friends of God” were 
closely attached to him, and it is believed 
that that eminent member of their com- 
munity, Rulman Merswin, was convinced of 
their principles through his instrumentality. 

Nor did he confine his piety to theory 
alone, but manifested his faith by his works 
in deeds of love and kindness to his fellow- 
creatures. In the year 1348 a plague visited 
southern Germany and France, called the 
Black Death; by which it was calculated 
that two-thirds of the population of southern 
France perished, and sixteen thousand in 
Strasburg alone. When it visited this his 
native city, he devoted himself to carrying 
consolation to the sick and dying; an em- 
ployment rendered much more laborious by 
the fact that the other priests had generally 
deserted their flocks, Tauler and two of his 
friends, named Ludolph and Thomas, issued 
an address to the clerical body, showing 
them how wrong it was for them to desert 
the poor people under such circumstances of 
affliction, and declaring that “Christ had 
died for all men, and the pope had no power 
to close heaven against an innocent person 
who should die under the interdict.” They 
afterward issued another address, in which 
they boldly proclaimed “that he who pro- 
fesses the true articles of the Christian faith, 
and only sins against the power of the pope, 
is by no means to be accounted a heretic. 

As was to be supposed, the pope soon 
heard of such doctrine being promulgated, 
and took great offence at it. He commanded 
the bishop to burn the books of these three 
friends and forbid their perusal. The result 
was that they were expelled from the city 
which had been the grateful recipient of 
their benevolent exertions to its suffering peo- 
ple. After a while, the Emperor Charles LV. 
visited Strasburg, and, hearing much re- 
specting Tauler and his two friends, sent for 
them to hear their defence. Tauler firmly 
advocated what he believed to be the truth, 
and plainly told the emperor why they were 
banished; aad his discourse had so much 
weight with Charles, that he expressed his 
desire that: no further proceedings should be 
taken against them, declaring himself (it is 
said) even favorable to their opinions. The 
bishops, however, who were present continued 
to condemn their writings, and enjoined upon 
them to recant, and write no more of the like 
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nature on pain of excommunication. One 
writer declares, nevertheless, that they went 
on ‘and wrote still better than before; but 
nothing can now be clearly known of this, 
for very little further has come down to us 
respecting Tauler until the occurrence of his 
last illness and death. It is known, however, 
that he left Strasburg and took up his 
residence in Cologne for a time, and after- 
ward returned to his native city, where he 
died. He was visited with a long and pain- 
ful illness, being confined to his bed for about 
twenty weeks with great suffering. Per- 
ceiving that he was about to depart, he sent 
for his old and valued friend Nicolas of 
Basle, informing him that he did not expect 
to be much longer in this world. On Nicolas 
coming to him and asking how it fared with 
him, he replied, “I believe that the time is 
very near when God purposes to take me 
from this world; for which cause, dear son, it 
is a great consolation to me that thou art 
present at my end. I pray thee, take these 
books, which are lying there. Thou wilt 
find written therein all thy discourse with me 
aforetime, and also my answers, and thou 
wilt find something concerning my life, and 
the dealings of God with me his poor un- 
worthy servant. Dear son, if thou think fit, 
and if God give thee grace, make a little 
book of it.’ And when his friend assented, 
and spoke of writing an account of him and 
adding some of his sermons which he had 
written down, Tauler said to him, “ Dear 
son, I lay upon thee my most solemn ad- 
monition, that thou write nothing about me, 
and that thou do not mention my name; for thou 
must know that of a truth the life, and words, 
and works, which God has wrought through me, 
a poor, unworthy, sinful man, are not mine, 
but belong to God Almighty, now and for 
evermore. Therefore, dear son, if thou wilt 
write it down for the profit of our fellow- 
Christians, write it so that neither my name 
nor thine be named, but thou mayest say, the 
‘master’ and ‘the man.’ Moreover, thou 
shalt not suffer the book to be read or seen 
by any one in this town, lest he should mark 
that it was I; but take it home with thee to 
thy own country, and let it not come out 
during my life.” 

In this humble frame of mind he waited 
his summons for eleven days after this con- 
versation, and died about the seventy-first 
year of his age, in the year of our Lord 1361. 





Kempis says: “I had rather feel penitent 
than understand the definition thereof.” 
Christ has many babes who experience the 
genuine exercises of piety long before they 
know how to call them by name,.as all chil- 
dren learn to talk before they know grammar, 
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“THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS.” 
A LAYMAN’S ATTEMPT TO STATE IT. 


This is the title of a little tract which late- 
ly came under our notice, published in 
Boston. Name of the author not given. 


“There is no prayer, it seems to me, 
which a thoughtful Christian man can more 
appropriately offer, and make the presiding 
spirit of his labors, at the very day we live 
in, in view of the wants of the Church and 
the community, than this,—that men might 
come to a true understanding in the things of 
religion; that they might really, and not 
merely in form and phrase, know the truths, 
the beings, and the powers of the world to 
come,—that world, and that kingdom, which 
is ready to come even now in the soul that 
shall be ready for its recognition and recep- 
tion. 

“T do, indeed, feel that there is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the forms of creed 
and worship in which the religion of the 
existing sects expresses itself; a feeling of 
something so inadequate, if not unjust, to the 
instincts of a humble, honest, humane heart, 
in the doctrines which wndertake to describe 
religion, and in the established methods of 
administering it, that faith is repelled and 
constrained to fall back upon itself.” 

These quotations from one of many books 
may serve to represent the feelings of a great 
class of people, both at home and abroad,— 
feelings which indicate in matters of religion 
a wide-spread and increasing dissatisfaction 
and doubt, not confined to any class of so- 
ciety, but affecting alike the learned and the 
ignorant, the rich and the poor, the high and 
the low. Faith in old beliefs is shaken, in 
many it has passed away. Hesitation, dis- 
satisfaction, doubt, disbelief, and indifference 
are strongly marked characteristics of the 
present time. And in the midst of doubt 
and destruction of faith, irreverence is sure to 
find a place. It is clear, too, that morality 
will suffer with religion. It is sad to see the 
fair appearance of principles and good char- 
acter in young men of Puritan descent melt 
away, like snow before the sun, when brought 
in contact with society, in which selfishness 
and licentiousness are disguised in elegance, 
taste, and outward decency, and in which 
principles and laws are considered only as 
opinions and fashions. 

Nothing which bears directly on the ma- 
terial interests of life is regarded with such 
doubt and suspicion. On the contrary, com- 
merce and manufactures are pursued with an 
intense and never-tiring zeal; and intellectual 
education, being considered as a means to 
wealth and power, is one of the chief objects 
of popular favor.. The school and the lec- 
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ture-room are crowded with eager learners, 
while the church is empty or but partly filled 
with people who are seeking rest at once for 
body and mind. 

From one point of view, we see only the 
busy selfishness of the world, regardless of 
God and of man, and intent solely on the ac- 
quisition of wealth,—a world avaricious, 
luxurious, selfish, sensual, irreligious. 

There is a melancholy truth in_ this view, 
and yet there is a‘brighter side to the picture. 
No one can deny that there is everywhere a 
kind sympathy with the unfortunate, « liberal 
charity for the poor, and deep and noble 
feelings ready to flow at any call. We see, 
too, everywhere men and women of high and 
pure principles, and endowed with all Chris- 
tian virtues. And, however much we may 
lay ourselves open to the charge of contradic- 
tion and inconsistency, we must assert with- 
out hesitation, that published books, and the 
world around us, prove conclusively that 
there exists a deep and genuine religious 
sentiment. Thisstate of things betokens that 
the old creeds are inconsistent with the 
present belief, and gives warning of a relig- 
ious crisis which is plainly at hand. There is 
imminent danger that, in casting away old 
errors, eternal truth may, for the time at 
least, be put away also; for truth and error 
having stood together in the same system, 
any revulsion of feeling against the system 
may blindly sweep away both. It is evident 
that a step is about to be taken, for it is im- 
possible that the world should remain as it 
is; and, if a step onwards is not made, a step 
backwards is inevitable. How important is 
it, then, that those who see the truth and care 
for it should raise its banner and rush on- 
ward to show the way, before the already 
hesitating army is dispersed! It will not do 
to say, in a spirit of bigotry or fond delusion, 
“Stay where you are, and take rest in the 
old ereeds.” They have been tried and 
found wanting. As yet there is no general 
dishelief, but only a sincere and honest 
doubt; and this must be treated, not with 
bigotry and denunciation, but with liberality 
and kindness. The truth, well established. 
and free from error, is the need of the age, 
and it is time for action. Thousands of well- 
disposed souls are struggling with the doubts 
and difficulties which beset them, and in 
their ignorance and bewilderment are losing 
the way to the truth and to life. 

We conceive that their position may be 
simply stated, as both a hesitancy to believe 
what is taught, and an indifference to the 
subject in general, with a thorough weariness 
and distaste of the ordinary theological dis- 
cussions. 

Doubtless there are thousands who sti.] 
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believe with fervency. But without hesita- 
tion, and perhaps with not such unmixed 
sorrow as they would approve of, we must 
assert that they do not represent the millions, 
the masses, and still less the predominant 
tendencies of the times. For what we have 
stated in the last paragraph is true beyond 
question, and so patent to attentive observers 
as to make argument on the subject almost 
superfluous. We may view it with sadness 
and dread, but by no means altogether with 
despondency. It is a “ transitionary strug- 
gle,’ we hope, and may result in much good 
by haman labors under the overruling provi- 
denee of God. 

There are two principal causes of the state 
of things which we have endeavored to de- | 
scribe ; namely, the engrossing attention paid | 
‘ to material interests, and the unreasonable- 
ness of prevailing religious ereeds,—this | 
second cause being made operative by a gen- | 
eral partial education of the people, an educa- 
tion altogether inadequate to establish a pure 
religious belief, but all-sufficient to unsettle 
conviction, and to create doubts which it is 
powerless to satisfy. Of the first of these 
causes we scarcely need speak. 

Every man in business knows the absorb- 
ing nature of that pursuit at the present day. 
The steamship and the telegraph, in annihilat- 
ing space (to use a popular phrase), have 
also annibilated all leisure time. Labor- 
saving machines, erroneously so called, have 
brought no rest. We can by them, doubtless, 
do the same work in less time, but the trouble 
is, that we employ as much time as before, 
the only difference being that we do a great 
deal more work. The country is new, the 
prizes for strenuous exertions are great, 
everything is subject to constant change, the 
population is intelligent and active, the com- 
petition is fearful. Neither the night nor 
the Sabbath is free from the thoughts of 
gain; dreams of voyages haunt the one, and 
figures almost play on the lips of the silent 
-congregation. This feverish excitement, this 
tumultuous rush for riches, acts directly and 
indirectly to the injury of the mind, and 
gends many a victim to the drunkard’s grave 





| more, 
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Of this universal process we need say nothing 
It is needless to dwell on what all 
know and so many suffer from; of course 
such an absorbing interest excludes other 
subjects from a due share of attention. 

We name this interest as the first of the 
two prominent causes of the indifference of 
the time in matters of religion. We are glad, 
as we have said, to bear witness to the many 
solid virtues of the present age. Never has 
there been displayed a more generous sym- 
pathy, more general benevolence ; neyer be- 
fore such interest in human rights; in a 
word, never has Christianity been so widely 
and thoroughly put in practice. Still, there 


'is a wide-spread and increasing indifference 


and scepticism in religious matters. If it is 
said that “it is credulity, superstition, or, if 
you please, speculative belief in tenets or 
churches, that has declined,” we answer, that 
an absence of the old belief by no means in- 
volves a new faith in the truth, but rather a 
doubt and scepticism, and very likely an 
apathy about the subject in general, which is 
what we assert exists. For we cannot admit 
that it is new faith and the truth which have 
supplanted. old error; but rather that people 
have received light enough to see that their 
old belief was more or less false, and they 
have simply dropped that. To believe the 
truth with heartiness, is very different from 
disbelieving and dropping errors from doubt 
and apathy. 

We turn from the all-absorbing interest of 
business, which in these times particularly 
engrosses almost the whole attention of men, 
and thus prevents them from giving time or 
attention to different matters, to the second 
cause which we named,—to the unreasonable- 
ness of the prevailing religious creeds. In 
truth, the apathy we describe, though exist- 
ing, is not the whole of the phenomenon to 
be accounted for ;—there exists not only in- 
difference, but also a strong dissatisfaction 
with the old beliefs. Indeed, it is undeniable 
that religion, as it is too generally taught, 
has lost its firm support in the rational con- 
victions of men, and is fast losing their re- 
spect. We cannot state this more aptly than 





or the insane hospital. The late immense 
progress of the physical sciences, and the in- 
numerable applications of them to the 
mechanical arts, have had their full share in 
contributing to the wondrous development of 
human industry. All over the civilized 
world there is the ceaseless whirl of ma- 
chinery, and the powers of man are taxed to 
cope with the untiring force of steam. Yet 
new machinery serves but to increase pro- 
duction, to stimulate an enlarged consump- 
tion, and, by unending steps, to augnient 
instead of reducing the sum of human labors. 


it was stated by Buckminster half a century 
ago. 

ee Subjects of doubtful disputation have 
been exalted into articles of Christian faith, 
and men have been required to believe, not 
merely that God has given us a revelation, 
but also just such a revelation as men, in 
language unauthorized by Scripture, have 
chosen to frame. How few of 
those who believe in Christianity have taken 
their religion from the New Testament! 
They have received all their ideas on this 
most interesting subject from their nurses, 
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their catechisms, or their preachers; and 
when they have found that some of the doc- 
trines which they had received for Chris- 
tianity were irreconcilably opposed to the 
subsequent discoveries of their minds, instead 
of informing themselves of the real doctrines 
of Scripture, they have rejected the whole 
as unintelligible or absurd. The 
progress of innumerable minds has been from 
irrational views of Christianity to total un- 
belief. If we would all first satis- 
fy ourselves of the historical evidence of the 
Gospel facts, and then, each for himself, 
carefully study the New Testament and find 
his religion there, we should not see so many 
dogmatical or so many incredulous minds; 
° it is from our having taken our 
religious opinions from authority, and not 
from the Scriptures, that we see so much 
uncertainty and contradiction among Protes- 
tants.””* 

In the same spirit, Dr. Channing says, 
“ Christianity is a rational religion; were it 
not so, I should be ashamed to profess it ;” 
and many are indifferent and sceptical to- 
wards Christianity now because what is 
taught as such is irrational, being drawn 
neither from sound reason nor from the 
teachings of Christ. Now we do not propose 
any renewed contrast of the present prevalent 
ereeds against the teachings of Christ. We 
shall not try to point out how dogmas have 
been invented by men for various purposes of 
church and state, and how philosophical 
doctrines and metaphysical subtilties have 
been added to the clear and simple teachings 
of Christ. We do not propose any theologi- 
cal discussion. The precise point we make 
is that none is needed. What Jesus Christ 
taught clearly is easily found out. We claim 
that what he taught clearly is itself the 
remedy for the doubt which we have de- 
scribed. 




































(To be concluded.) 


nncasiiliiilitimiaste 
A QUIET LIFE. 

For my part, seeing the victims of fast life 
falling around me, I have willingly aban- 
doned the apparent advantages of such a life 
and preferred less popularity, less gains, 
the enjoyment of a sound mind in a sound 
body, the blessings of a quiet domestic life, 
and a more restricted but not a less enjoyable 
circle of society. I am now approaching my 
seventy-fifth year. I cannot, indeed, say, 
vigorous as I am, that I have reached this age 


without the assistance of doctors, for I have 
had the constant attendance of those four fa- 
mous ones—Temperance, Exercise, Good Air, 


and Good Hours.— Wm. Howitt. 





' * Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph S. Buckmin- 


ster, pp. 146, 147, 148. 


convenience, but not a symbol. 
distinguish between man and man, and is, as 
it were, a handle by which we seize one man 
rather than another. 





EXTRACT FROM ISAAC PENNINGTON. 
Let all strive to excel in tenderness and in 


long-suffering, and to be kept out of hard and 
evil thoughts one of another, and from harsh 
interpretations concerning any thing relating 
to one another. 
found in an Israelite toward an Egyptian; 
but exceeding shameful and inexcusable to be 
found in one brother toward another. 
many weaknesses doth the Lord pass by in us! 
How ready is he to interpret every thing well 
concerning his disciples that may bear a good 
interpretation ! 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
had been all scattered from him upon his 
death, he did not afterwards upbraid them, 
but sweetly gathered them again. 
friends! have we received the same life of 
sweetness? Let us bring forth the same sweet 
fruits, being ready to excuse and to receive 
what may tend toward the excuse of another, 
in any doubtful case; and where thére is anv 
evil manifest, wait, oh! wait, to overcome it 
with good. Oh! let us not spend the strength 
of our spirits in crying out of one another be- 
cause of evil; but watch and wait where the 
mercy and the healing virtue will please to 
arise. 
the wants of Israel in any kind sufficiently, 
(whether in the particular or in the general,) 
bring forth the supply thereof from thy fulness, 
so ordering it in thine Eternal Wisdom, that all 
may be ashamed and abased before thee, and thy 
name praised in and over all. 


Oh! this is unworthy to be 


How 


“The spirit,” saith he, “is 
When they 


Oh, dear 


O Lord, my God, when thou hast shown 


ASHAMED OF ONE’S NAME. 


When one starts in life, his name is a mere 
It. serves to 


But, in process of time, 
by the laws of association, we cluster about a 
man’s name all the circumstances of his his- 
tory, the elements of his character, the promi- 
nent-traits of his disposition. The name be- 
comes a history. The moment that it is 
sounded in our ears, we do not think of the 
name itself, but of a life, personality, and 
character. In fact, the name is a portrait 
painted in letters. What is specially curious 
is, that to its wearer the name may suggest 
one train of association, but to all others an- 
other, a different and often repugnant idea. 
It would be a curious literature if one could 
put in parallel lines what each man thought 
of himself and what all other men thought of 
him. 

No person should be ashamed of his name. 
No person should ask for anything without 
being willing to take the responsibility of the 
request. The habit of standing up frankly to 
one’s own actions, opinions, or feelings, and 
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taking the proper pérsonal responsibility be- 
longing to everything coneerning his own per- 
sonality, is manly and wholesome. If we 
were writing letters, like Lord Chesterfield, to 
@ son, we should say, never write any letter 
that you are unwilling to sign. If there are 
reasons which make it improper for you to 
give your name, then you should not write at 
all. I will not say that there are never cases 
in which anonymousness is permissible. But 
they are rare and extreme cases. In general, 
it is a safe rule of conduct. not to do anything 
to which one is unwilling to put hisname. A 
good name is better than great riches. This 
habit of acting in all things frankly, openly, 
courageously, and of taking the consequences 
of one’s thoughts and actions, cannot fail to 
result, in individuals and in communities, in 
a high and noble type of manhood. 

Therefore, NEVER write anonymous letters! 
— Beecher. 
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“In tHE Scuoot-Room. By JonnS. Hart, 
Principal of the New Jersey State Normal 
School.” 


We have just received from Eldredge & 
Brother, Publishers, 17 and 19 S. Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, a volume with the above title- 
Although we have as yet given it only a cur- 
sory review, as far as it has been perused we 
are pleased with the ideas presented. From 
our knowledge of the author, and his long 
experience as a teacher, we are prepared to re- 
ceive with attention the result of his judg- 
ment and observation, and commend it to 
those engaged in the instruction of children. 
Two articles from this volume, “The Differ- 
ence between Teaching and Training,” and 
“The Study of Language,” will be found in 
our present number. 





Marriep, Sixth month 11th, 1868, at the resi- 
dence of the late Benjamin Ferris, of Wilmington, 
Del., according to Frietids’ order, CHaRtEs, son of 
Caleb 8. Hallowell, a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, and Fanny, daugh- 
ter of William and Mary Ferris, of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 





Digp, very suddenly, at his late residence in 
Mendon, N. Y., on the 9th of Eighth month, 1867, 
Heyry B. Rostyson, in the 64th year of bis age. 
He was for many years a consistent member of 
Easton Monthly Meeting of Friends, filling useful 
stations therein as Clerk, Overseer and Elder. 

——, on the 17th of Fifth month, 1868, Howarp 
Haines, only child of Samuel and Ann Eliza Haines, 


age. 


of Upper Greenwich, N. J., in the 11th year of his | 
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——, on the’23d of Fifth month, 1868, in Woods* 
town, Salem County, N. J., Taomas Epwanps, in 
the 83d year of his age. For a long period, and at 
the time of his death, he filled the station of an 
Elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, greatly to the 
satisfaction of his friends. He was kind to all, a 
deep sympathizer with the afflicted, and excellent 
in counsel, walking in that integrity and upright- 
ness which secured to him almost unbounded con- 
fidence. In seasons of deep trial and proving, 
when it seemed as though there was no way to 
tarn for relief, his calm judgment and composed 
mind would see in the distance a ray of hope. His 
last illness, which was short, he bore with that 
Christian patience which characterized him through 
life, and passed quietly away to his eternal rest. 

, at the residence of her son, Jonas Janney, 
near Waynesville, Ohio, on the morning of the 2 
of Fifth month, 1868, Lypra M. Janney, in her 91st 
year, after a short illness. 

, on the 30th of Fifth month, 1868, at the 
residence of her husband, in Belmont, Belmont Co., 
Ohio, ApicaiL, wife of Nehemiah Wright, aged 77 
years, 9 months and 21 days; an esteemed member 
of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. She was a constant 
attender of meeting when her health permitted. 
Her loss is deeply felt by her family and friends. 

, in Baltimore, Fifth month 18th, 1868, Anna 
H., wife of Hamilton Easter, and daughter of James 
C. and the late Phebe Haviland, of Brooklyn, in her 
39th year ; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
‘ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.’ 
, suddenly, of apoplexy, at the residence of 
her husband Joshua Reeves, in Salem, N. J, 31st 
of Fifth month, 1868, Marraa W. Reeves, in the 
69th year of her age; an elder and much esteemed 
Friend of Salem Monthly Meeting. She was an 
humble minded Christian ; and while her departure 
is mourned by many sorrowing relatives and friends, 
they have the comforting hope that she has been 
gathered into her Heavenly Father's rest. 

—Sixth month 11th, 1868, Naruan SHorMaKeEr, 
M. D., in his 80th year; a Minister belonging to the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

, Sixth month 12th, 1868, at Conshohocken, 
Isaac Jones, in his 97th year; a member of Gwyn- 
edd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

, Sixth month 9th, 1868, of consumption, 
Cuarues, son of Rachel Ann and the late Dr. J. B. 
Stretch, and grandson of the late Mark Baner, in 
his 2Uth year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green St., Philadelphia. 























THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TEACHING AND 
TRAINING. 

These two processes practically run into 
each other a good deal, but they ought not to 
be confounded. Training implies more or 
less of practical application of what one has 
been taught. One may be taught, for in- 
stance, the exact forms of the letters used in 
writing, so as to know at once by the eye 
whether the letters are formed correctly or 
not. But only training and practice will 
make hima penman. ‘Training refers more 
to the formation of habits. A child may by 
reasoning be taught the importance of punc- 
tuality in coming to school: but he is trained 
to the habit of punctuality only by actually 
coming to school in good time, day after day. 

The human machine on which the teacher 
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acts, is in its essential nature different from 
the material agencies operated on by other 
engineers. It is, as I have once and again 
said, a living power, with laws and processes 
of its own. Constant care, therefore, must be 
exercised, in the business of education, not to 
be misled by analogies drawn from the ma- 
terial world. The steam engine may go over 
its appointed task, day after day, the whole 

ear round, and yet, at the end of the year, 
it will have no more tendency to go than be- 
fore its first trip. Not so the boy. Going 
begets going. by doing a thing often, he 
acquires a facility, an inclination, a tendency, 
a habit of doing it. Ifa teacher or a parent 
succeeds in getting achild to do a thing once, 
it will be easier to get him to do it a second 
time, and still easier a third time. 

A teacher who is wise, when he seeks to 
bring about any given change in a child, 
whether it be intellectual or moral, will not 
ordinarily attempt to produce the change all 
at once, and by main force. He will not rely 
upon extravagant promises on the one side, 
nor upon scolding, threats, and violence on 
the other. Solomon hits the idea exactly, 
when he speaks of “leading in the way of 
righteousness.” We must take the young by 
the hand and lead them. When we have 


led them over the ground once, let us do it a 
second time, and then a third time, and so 
keep on, until we shall have established with 


them a routine, which they will continue to 
follow of their own accord, when the guiding 
hand which first led them is withdrawn. This 
is training. 

The theory of it is true, not only in regard 
to things to be done, which is generally ad- 
mitted, but also in regard to things to be 
known, which is often ignored if not denied. 
A boy, we will say, has a repugnance to the 
study of arithmetic. Perhaps he is particu- 
larly dull of comprehension on that subject. 
We shall not remove that repugnance by 
railing at him. We shall never make him 
admire it by expatiating on its beauties. It 
will not become clear to his comprehension 
by our pouring upon it all at once a sudden 
and overpowering blaze of light in the way 
of explanation. Such a process rather con- 
founds him. Here again let us fall back 
upon the method of the great Teacher, “ Line 
upon line, precept upon precept.” We will 
first patiently conduct our boy through one 
of the simplest operations of arithmetic, say, 
& sum in addition. The next day we will 
conduct him again through the same process, 
or through another of the same sort. The 
steps will gradually become familiar to his 
mind, then easy, then clear. He learns first 
the practice of arithmetic, then the rules, then 
the relations of numbers, then the theory on 
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which the rules and the practices are based, 
and finally, he hardly knows how, he becomes 
an arithmetician. He has been trained into 
a knowledge of the subject. 

You wish to teach a young child how to 
find a word in a dictionary. You give at 
first, perhaps, a verbal description of the 
mystery of'a dictionary. You will tell him 
that, in such a book, all the words are ar- 
ranged according to the letters with which 
they begin; that all the words beginning with 
the letter A are in the first part of the book ; 
then those beginning with the letter B, then 
those beginning with ©, and so on; you tell 
him that all the words beginning with one 
letter, covering some one or two hundred 
pages, are again rearranged argong them- 
selves according to the second letter of each 
word, and then again still further re-arranged 
according to the third letter in each, and so 
on to the end. Arouse his utmost attention, 
and explain the process with the greatest 
clearness that words can give, and then 
set him to find a word. See how awkward 
will be his first attempt, how confused his 
ideas, how little he has really understood 
what you have told him. You must repeat 
your directions patiently, over and over, 
“ine upon line;” you must take him by the 
hand day after day, and train him into a 
knowledge of even so apparently simple a 
thing as finding a word in a dictionary. 

While teaching and training are thus dis- 
tinguishable in theory, in practice they are 
well nigh inseparable. At least, they never 
should be separated. Teaching has never 
done its perfect work, until, by training, the 
mind has learned to run in accustomed chan- 
nels, until it sees what is true, and feels what is 
right, with the clearness, force, and prompti- 
tude, which come only from long-continued 
habit. 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE, 


The study of language has ever been con- 
sidered a study of high importance, regarded 
merely as a means of intellectual cultivation. 

There are obvious reasons for this. The 
analysis of language is the analysis of thought. 
Resolving complex forms of speech into sim- 
ple ones, and again combining simple ex- 
pressions into those which are complex, 
and investigating, alternately by logic and 
sesthetics, the varying properties of words and 
phrases, are operations which come nearer, 
perhaps, than any other in which we are 
engaged, towards subjecting spirit itself to 
the crucible of experiment. The study of 
grammar, the comparison of languages, the 
translation of thought from one language to 
another, are so many studies in logic and the 
laws of mind. The subtleties of language 
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arise from the very nature of that subtle and 
mysterious essence, the human mind, of which 
speech is the prime agent and medium of 
communication. 

The class of studies under consideration 
bears nearly the same relation to the spiritual 
that anatomy does to the bodily part of us. 
It is by the dissecting-knife of a keen and 
well-tempered logic, applied to the examina- 
tion of the various forms which human 
thought assumes, that we most truly learn 
the very essence and properties of thought 
itself. It is this intimate, immediate, in- 
dissoluble connection and correlation between 
mind and language, between human thought 
and human speech, between the soul itself 
and the mould into which it is cast, that 
gives such importance to the general class of 
studies known as philological. 

The study of language, more than any 
other study, tends to make the mind acute, 
discriminating, and exact. It tends also, in 
& most especial manner, to fit a person to 
train the minds of others to acuteness, dis- 
crimination, and exactness. The person who 
has learned to express a thought with entire 
exactness and idiomatic propriety in two 
languages; or where, from the want of 
analogy between the two languages, he finds 
this impracticable, to perceive the exact 
shade of difference between the two expres- 
sions; who can trace historically and logical- 
ly the present meaning of a word from its 
original starting-point in reason and fact, and 
mark intelligently its gradual departures and 
their causes; who can perceive the exact 
difference between words and phrases nearly 
synonymous, and who can express that dif- 
ference in terms clear and intelligible to 
others,—that person has already attained 
both a high degree of intellectual acumen 
himself, and an important means of pro- 
ducing such acumen in others. 

The study of language is, in the profession 
of teaching, like the sharpening of tools 
in the business of the mechanic. Words are 
the teacher’s tools. Human knowledge, even 
before it is expressed, and as it is laid up in 
the chambers of the mind, exists in words, 
We think in words. We teach in words. 
We are qualified to teach only so far as we 
have learned the use and power of words. 


REPROOF. 


Reprove mildly and sweetly, in the calm- 
est manner, in the gentlest terms; not in a 
haughty or imperious way, not hastily or 
fiercely, nor with sour looks, or in bitter lan- 
guage ; for these ways do beget all evil, and 
hinder the best effects of reproof. They do 


certainly inflame and disturb the person re- 
proved, 









INTEMPERANCE AND DISEASE. 
(Concluded from page 234.) 

I need not go into a discussion of the pa- 
thology of alcoholism, nor need I attempt to 
describe what medical treatment should be 
used in order to cure it; but I am sure we 
have done injustice to the science and Chris- 
tianity of the nineteenth century by the pro- 
mulgation of imperfect theories concerning in- 
temperance. 

What is the condition of the drunkard? 
Did you ever see a man suffering the tor- 
ments of delirium tremens? Did you ever 
stand by his bed and assist in restraining his 
violent efforts to escape from imaginary 


fiends? Did you ever hear his cries and sym- - 


pathize with his terrible agony of spirit? If 
you did, and are satisfied with the notion that 
on this account he is necessarily a bad man, 
and a fit subject for a prison, 1 do not envy 
your dullness of perception, or the obduracy 
of your feelings. It is a fearful thing to be a 
drunkard, and delirium tremens is only an 
aggravated expression of drunkenness. Ah! 
yes, this terrific disease comes to us with more 
pangs than any other human infirmity. It 
comes to us with more of the powers of death, 
and more of the gloom of the grave, than any 
other known disease. 

But there are traditions which have been 
received as matters of course, and generally 
accepted as true, which it will be well to con- 
sider. We have been accustomed to accept 
the idea that Alcohol is, in all cases, and in 
all doses, a poison, and there has been a great 
outery against it without knowing just what 
it is, and where we stand when we do this. 
I submit, therefore, that it is better to be hon- 
est in dealing with this subject, and to concede 
to Alcohol all that truth demands for it. 
That it is a poison, no one doubts; but that 
it should be a poison, and yet be a useful ele- 
ment in combination with other elements, all 
Temperance people are not prepared to admit. 
Let us look at this question of poison a mo- 
ment. There is scarcely an article of food we 
use upon our tables that does not contain poi- 
son, which, if separated from its combinations 
and given alone, would destroy life. Chemis- 
try has a wonderful power to combine sub- 
stances that are separately injurious and make 
them needful for our sustenance. The very 
oxygen of the atmosphere, without which we 
could not exist, when taken into the lungs 
alone and in excess, destroys life. Common 
salt, so indispensable to us, that without it we 
would perish, acts as an emetic medicine in 
quantities larger than we take it for food, 
while in very large doses it is an irritant poi- 
son and will cause death. 

Iron, in small quantities, is an element of 
food, and indispensable to healthy existence. 
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It belongs to the blood, but in large quanti- 
ties it may produce violent inflammation and 
destroy life. Arsenic is a virulent poison, 
and yet may be taken into the system for 
months together, in minute proportions, with 
advantage. Alcohol is a poison in certain 
doses, but in certain other proportions it 
is not poisonous. It is also the great solvent 
in the arts, and the great pyeserver. Science 
and art cannot: make their conquests without 
it; and yet, like every other great power in 
the world, it is capable of abuse, and does im- 
mense mischief. As we must accept these 
facts, it becomes us to inquire how far our 
theories about alcohol have been extreme, 
and how far we can adapt our standard to the 
acknowledged facts of nature and science. 
With such a wide range for usefulness in 
the arts and sciences, we can scarcely have 
the temerity to demand that alcuhol should 
be driven from society. Forming the basis, 
as it does, of many of the remedies used in 
disease, and being one of those remedies itself 
—taken in some form by almost every infant 
that is born, and by almost every youth 
and adult in advancing life—resorted to in 
the hours of departing existence, to keep the 
flame from going suddenly or hastily out—it 
is no marvel that men whose susceptibilities 
are keen for stimulants, find in the effects of 
alcohol the gratification they desire. It is no 
marvel that there is a desire created for it. 
But how can we do better than we have 
done? This is the practical question. In 
what numbers shall we count the Temperance 
hosts of this Commonwealth? Can we not 
say that, among her four millions of people, 
there are twenty thousand Temperance men? 
Is not this a fair calculation? Are there not 
at least that many Temperance women also ? 
‘What a mighty power for good this army 
might be if their forces could be properly mat- 
shalled, disciplined and employed. If the 
moral power and sympathy of this multitude 
could be brought to bear directly upon the 
drinking habits of society, and upon the sad 
victims of alcoholic drinks, we should have no 
need to busy ourselves in the ranks of politi- 
cal contestants with questions which the hu- 
manity and intelligence of the people can bet- 
ter control without legislation. I do believe 
that if we would deal more directly with 
drinking people—reach their moral sense, se- 
cure their confidence, encourage their hopes, 
surround them with sympathies such as they 
crave, and at the same time employ the best 
known means to reach and obliterate the ap- 
petite which leads them astray—we would do 
more in one year, to promote: the cause of 
Temperance, than we have done in all the last 
quarter of a century. 
Let twenty thousand men, each make a di- 
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rect personal effort with twenty thousand other 
men, to influence them in any direction, and 
the power they will exert is incalculable. 
Does any gentleman in this house believe that 
if he would approach kindly and intelligently 
a single brother-man, who is being led by a 

morbid appetite into paths that are destruc- 

tive to health and life, that he would be re- 

pulsed—and that his effort to do him good 

would be unavailing? And multiplying his 

own efforts twenty thousand times, can he not 

measure the value of such multiplied effort so 

as to see it rise in magnificent proportions be- 

fore him ? 

The most careful estimate that we have 
been able to make, shows that there is one per- 
son in every four hundred and two of the 
population who finds his way to the prisons of 
the Commonwealth, and that the cost of 
maintaining these is $1,464,029.62 per year, 
or $2.45 to each voter of the State, if the cost 
should be equally divided among them. 

Of paupers in poor-houses, there appears to 
be one in two hundred and forty-six of the 
population, with an annual cost to the people 
of $1,597,720, or $2.67 for each voter, and 
two-thirds of both these classes are due to in- 
temperance. 

From the best authorities in this State, we 
learn that there is one insane person to every 
thousand of the people, in whose interest the 
State treasury has expended nearly a million 
of dollars, and thirty-three per cent. of these 
owe their condition to intemperance. 

The idiotic, blind, deaf mutes and others, 
claim their share of public support, and have 
received with a glad welcome, a total of near- 
ly two and a half millions from the public 
treasury. But we can find no word in the 
history of the State that is sympathetic with 
the drunkard. We nowhere see the hand of 
the Commonwealth put forth for his relief. 
Her laws and her practices are all against 
him. 

Law can bestow money which it gathers 
from licenses, and fines and impositions, and 
this it should do. It should build and foster 
hospitals and means of reform. Ten thou- 
sand dollars spent in this way is worth ten 
times ten thousand given for penitentiaries. 
In the acknowledgment by the friends of Tem- 
perance that the evil with which they are 
dealing is a disease, they add greatly to their 
power for good. 

There are tremendous forces that underlie 
the whole structure- of our social economy 
which must be stirred to their utmost depth. 
We must be intelligent enough to know what 
the true work. befure us is, and then brave 
enough to do it. 

With six thousand churches in Pennsylva- 
nia, costing twenty-three millions of dollars 
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—with accommodations for two and a half 
millions: of people—with a common school 
system that is educating half ‘a million of 
children—with colleges and academies, both 
literary and theological, that are reaching 
into the’ sciences and arts, and claiming to 
be the higher educators of the people— what 
is there to fear if these instrumentalities are 
properly employed? 

Let us take from intemperance none of its 
horrors—take from the traffic none of its dan- 
gers—but let us approach them differently. 
Oh, that the State could change its attitude 
towards the drunkard! What is it now? 
Is it not forbidding and threatening? Lock- 
ups, policemen, courts, jails, confinement, dis- 
grace, stare him in the face. 

Oh ! that’ the Church could change her at- 
titude toward him !—that she could, like her 
Master, seek and save, rather than avoid and 
neglect him. Oh! that Temperance men 
would think all through this subject !—that 
they would recognize in intemperate persons 
the hidden, blurred, deformed, weeping, yearn- 
ing image of the Divine One; and, without 
ridicule or abuse, go to them as our Christian 
civilization demands we should go to men who 
are insane, blind, mute, deformed and sick— 
to do them good. 

Gentlemen, I have considered this subject 
in a light in which it is not usually consid- 
ered. I have done it because I see a crisis 
approaching, ‘Nay! it is already at hand. 
We must face it honestly and bravely. We 
are called upon to admit also that even our 
“pledges” do not propose to save persons 
from the use of intoxicating liquors in all 
their forms—for the pledge allows their use 
in other ways than as a beverage; and it be- 
comes'us to inquire whether the exception does 
not enfeeble the obligation by admitting the ne- 
cessity of their use at all, and allowing each 
person to be his own judge of the necessity. 

_ The time in- which we live, with its vigor- 
ous thought and wonderful resources—the 
pain, sorrow and death that are all around us 
—the obligations of Christianity, as it comes 
to us in the light of its purest life, and its no- 
blest duties, call upon us to inquire where we 
can operate more successfully and with what 
instrumentalities. In view of these grand in- 
centives, this address has been shaped rather 
in the form of suggestions, with the hope that 
thought and investigation, during the current 
year, may develop more truth. 





Assure yourself that employment is one of 
the best remedies for the disappointments of 
life. Let even your calamity have the liberal 
effect of occupying you in some active virtue : 
so shall you in a manner remember others 
till you forget yourself. 
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GOD AND THE SOUL. 
BY ANGRLIUS SILESIUS.—1620. 


The soul wherein God dwells,— 
What church can holier be ’— 
Becomes a walking tent 
Of heavenly majesty. 
How far from here to Heaven? 
Not very far my friend, 
A single hearty step 
Will all thy journey end. 
Though Christ a thousand ‘times 
In Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in Thee, 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 


The cross ou Calvary 
Will never save thy soul; 
The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


Hold thee! where runnest thou! 
Know Heaven is in thee; 

Seek’st thou for God elsewhere, 
His face thou’lt never see. 


Ah! would thy heart but be 
A manger for the birth, 

God would once more become 
A child upon this earth. 


I don’t believe in death, 
If hour by hour I die; 
Tis hour by hour to gain 
A better life thereby. 
Go out—God will go in ; 
Die thou, and let Him live; 
Be not. and he will be; 
Wait, and He’ll all things give. 
Oh, shame! A silkworm works 
And spins till it can fly, 
And thou, my soul, wilt still 
On thine old earth-clod lie. 
—_—_——— 7 
From Frievds’ Review. 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF 1869. 
By Samvg. J.Gummere, President of Haverford Coll. 
In the summer of next year (1869), the 
inhabitants of a considerable portion of the 
United States will have an opportunity of be- 
holding one of the most impressive of astrono- 
mical phenomena—a total eclipse of the sun. 
So rarely does a total solar eclipse occur 
for any particular spot on the earth, that 
probably ninety-nine hundredths of the 
human race pass their lives without ever see- 
ing one. The interval between two such 
events, though very variable, must on the 
average greatly exceed a century. At Paris, 
there has been no total eclipse of the sun 
since 1724. At London, only one has oc- 
curred since the time of the Second Crusade: 
that is during a period of more than sevea 
hundred years. Yet it is possible for one 
such eclipse to succeed another after a very 
short interval. Thus: there is a spot not far 
from Mount Hooker, ‘in British America, 
where the sun was totally eclipsed in 1860, 
and where the eclipse of 1869 will also be 
total. 
Bat rare as is this event for a particular 
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place, an eclipse of the sun total for some 
part of the earth is almost an annual occur- 
rence.’ Thus: in the twenty years from 1850 
to 1869, inclusive, there are sixteen total 
solar eclipses. In many cases, however, the 
lunar shadow falling only on inaccessible or 
uninhabited regions, the eclipse, although ac- 
curately predicted, passes unobserved. 

In these days of enlightened curiosity and 
of ardent, zeal in the cause of science, 80 
grand a phenomenon has furnished to many 

rsons a sufficient motive for long journeys 

y land and sea; and as the coming eclipse 
will occur at the very height of the season of 
summer travel, it may well be supposed that 
the most accessible points near the middle of 
the shadow’s track will draw numerous visitors 
from all parts of our country. 

It is not merely as an unusual and won- 
derful phenomenon that the eclipse is antici- 
pated with great interest. There is good 
reason to believe that careful and repeated 
observations of the appearances of the sun’s 
limb directly before and directly after the 
total obscuration, and of the singular light 
surrounding the moon during the eclipse, will 
result in important additions to our knowledge 
of the constitution of the sun itself. 

It is true that such observations are made 
under difficulties and disadvantages. The 


intervals between favorable eclipses are long ; 
the time for observation is very short; the 


chances of disappointment by unfavorable 
weather are great; and the excitement of 
mind naturally produced by the occurrence 
of a phenomenon which, in the great majority 
of cases, the observer has never before seen, 
is such as to render it difficult to concentrate 
the attention on special points. Yet these 
very difficulties, and the ordinary want of 
completeness in particular observations, only 
render it the more desirable that every avail- 
able opportunity for repeating the observa- 
tions should be improved. 

In Silliman’s Journal, vol. xxx. (New Se- 
ries) and in the United States Coast Survey Re- 
port for 1860, are very interesting accounts 
of observations made on the total eclipse of 
Seventh month 18th, 1860, in Washington 
Territory, near Hudson’s Bay in British 
America, on the coast of Labrador, and by 
Leverrier and others in Spain. To these ac- 
counts the reader is referred for particular 
statements of the various phenomena accom- 
pavying that eclipse, a repetition of which 
may be expected in the eclipse of next year. 

On Seventh-day, the 7th of Eighth month, 
1869, at thirty-eight minutes after seven 
in the evening, Greenwich time, the lunar 
penumbra or partial shadow will meet the 
earth, and about an hour later, the axis 
of the full dark shadow will fall on a spot in 
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lat. 52° 42’ north, long. 117° 31’ east from 
Greenwich, and a central total eclipse will 
here commence at sunrise. The remarkable 
event will be accompanied by circumstances 
which may well be expected to astonish and 
even to alarm the rude inhabitants of that 
remote region. Though the season will be 
almost exactly mid-way between the summer 
solstice and the autumnal equinox, yet in 
that high latitude the morning twilight will 
commence soon after midnight. Supposing 
the sky to be cloudless on the morning of the ° 
8th, (local time), the first glow in the north- 
ern horizon will gradually spread and 
brighten as it slowly advances from the 
north towards the east; but at length this 
progressive increase of light, the wonted .and 
familiar evidence of approaching day, will be 
arrested ; the north-eastern horizon will per- 
ceptibly darken ; the movement of the hours 
will appear to be inverted, and midnight 
rather than dawn will seem to be approach- 
ing. The animal tribes, disturbed in their in- 
stinctive perceptions of the progress of time, 
will doubtless manifest in various ways, their 
uneasiness, and the ignorant peasantry will 
surely be confounded and alarmed as the 
hour of sunrise comes with a star-lit sky and 
night apparently resuming her sway in the 
heavens. 

But this ominous darkness will not long 
prevail. Soon will come a cheering change. 
Just above the horizon a narrow curyed line 
of brilliant light will suddenly appear. That 
line will presently display a crescent form 
and a crescent nature too, for it will rapidly 
grow, causing the stars “ to hide their dimin- 
ished heads,” until at length. the full-orbed 
sun, “ with surpassing glory crowned,” shall 
shine in his wonted manner and from his 
wonted place in the sky. 

To trace the progress of the central line or 
axis of the lunar shadow from this its start- 
ing place in the southern part of Siberia, it 
will take at first a north-eastern course, 
darkening the northern slope of the Great 
Altai Mountains, and will leave the Asiatic 
Continent at Behring’s Straits. 

Here it will cross over to America, and 
having almost reached the Arctic Circle, the 
shadow will now follow a south-easterly 
course, keeping for a time near the Rocky 
Mountain range. From British America 
the shadow will enter Montana Territory, 
pass through Dakota, graze the south-western 
corner. of Minnesota, traverse lowa from 
north-west to south-east, pass very near to 
Springfield in Illinois, Louisville in Ken- 
tucky, Salisbury and Fayetteville in North 
Carolina, and will. leave the earth’s surfaee 
at a spot on the Atlantic Ocean about 150 
miles west of the Bermudas. 
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The mariner whose vessel may chance to 
be near this’vanishing place of the lunar 
shadow, will behold a sunset of almost mid- 
night darkness, closely followed by a rapidly 
brightening twilight as of the morning, to be 
in turn quickly succeeded by the fading even- 
ing twilight, and the usual darkness of a 
moonless night. 

Such is the history—if that term may be 
applied to an account of that which is yet to 
happen—the history of an event abounding 
in wonderful appearances and paradoxes; 
the history of a shadow’s progress over more 
than ten thousand miles of the earth’s surface, 
from the northern borders of China to the 
West Indian seas—a progress accomplished 
in two hours and a half, though commencing 
‘with sunrise and ending with sunset—com- 
mencing it may be added, (according to local 
reckoning of time,) on the 8th of the month, 
yet ending on the 7th: an event that turns 
day into night; that arrests and reverses the 
course of the morning and the evening twi- 
light, seeming to give a retrogade motion to 
the wheels of Time, and that offers to all who 
shall be favored to observe its wonders, new 
proofs of the wisdom and ‘the power of the 
Creator in a most striking evidence of the 

recision and’ constancy of the laws which 
He has established for the government of the 
worlds. 

The preceding remarks have reference to 
the eclipse as total and central. The pe- 
numbra of the moon, bringing with it a partial 
eclipse of the sun, will cover some portion of 
the earth’s surface for nearly five hours: it 
will have a much more extended range than 
the shadow, and it will first meet and finally 
leave the earth at places quite distant from 
those already mentioned as the points of first 
and last contact for the axis of the shadow. 

This eclipse will not be visible in any part 
of Europe. The area of visibility extends 
from the North Pole to the Equator, includ-, 
ing the eastern and northern portions of 
Asia, a great part of the North Pacific 
Ocean, the whole of North America and a 
small part of South America. For a consid- 
erable distance on each side of the line of 
central eclipse already traced, the eclipse will 
be total; while at yet greater distances it be- 
comes partial. At Haverford College, where 
the eclipse will begin at 5" 8™ P. M., and 
end ‘at 6° 57™ P. M., more than nine-tenths 
of the sun’s disc will be hidden at the time 
of greatest obscuration. The diminution of 
light at this time, though not so striking as 
many would be led to expect, will yet doubt- 
less be sufficient to render the planet Venus, 
then about twenty-five degrees distant from 
the sun, distinctly visible. Those who ob- 
serve the eclipse should not fail to notice the 


beautiful images of the sun formed on the 
ground, amid the shadows cast by the 
branches and foliage of the trees. Whien the 
eclipse is near its height, these crescent-shaped 
images will be very striking: 

One who would see the grand phenomenon 
in its perfection, must repair to some place 
not very remote from the central track al- 
ready described. On the coast of North 
Carolina, the eclipse becomes total only a 
short time before sunset. To see it earlier in 
the day, a more western station must be 
chosen, at which not only will the time of 
day be more favorable, but. the duration of 
the total obscuration (very brief at the best) 
will be greater. The vicinity of Springfield in 
Illinois, of Burlington and of Oskaloosa in 
Iuwa, may be mentioned as favorable places 
for observation. The most perfect blending 
of noon and midnight will take place in the 
south-eastern part of our new Territory of 
Alaska, where the total obscuration will oc- 
cur at the time of the sun’s crossing the 
meridian. 

As the time of the eclipse shall draw near, 
more extended calculations will be made to 
determine its various phases for different 
places. Meanwhile, even at this distance of 
more than a year, there is pleasure in antici- 
pating an event so interesting in itself, and 
which, with all our “ blindness to the future, 
kindly given,” we do not feel it presumptuous 
to say, is certain to occur at the designated 
time. 



























From the Herald of Peace. 
HELP IN FAMILIES. 
Eps. HERALD :— 

Dear F rrienps :—I have before me seven 
letters to which I shuuld like the privilege of 
replying through your columns. Three of 
them speak of the great difficulty of getting 
help (domestic,) in the rural districts,—the 
other four refer to the number of girls want- 
ing employment. 

Thousands of girls in our large cities are 
seeking for work to gain an honest livelihdod 
and cannot find it. ‘Thousands are driven to 
sin to purchase with the wages of unrighteous- 
ness, food to eat and raiment to put on. It 
is a fact worthy of remark, that these city 
supplies are fed by streams continually flow- 
ing in from the country. This is conclusive- 
ly and satisfactorily proven by the statistical 
reports and police records. Yet the farmers’ 
wives complain that they cannot get hired 
help. There is a fault somewhere; let us 
look at the matter a little more closely. I 
visit a beautiful country home; a pleasant 
house, large, substantial, comfortably fur- 
nished—everything around and within be- 
speaks thrift, skill and abundance. The low- 
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ing of the cattle, the bleating of the flocks 
and the sleek, well-fed horses, the beautiful 
trees which embellish the home, the strains 
of lively music from the feathered songsters, 
the clear rivulet, the orchards with their 
wealth of fruit, the granaries, the outbuild- 
ings, the poultry, and finally the profusion of 
milk, cream, butter, eggs, etc., abundance 
within and without, beautiful sights refresh 
the eye, sweet sounds regale ‘the ear, and 
wrapt in admiration and astonishment, I 
exclaim, “ How delightful! How happy the 
inmates of such a home must be!” Enter 
within; I see the farmer’s wife an excellent 
manager, an able, skilful worker, but what 
ails her? In reply to my salutation and the 
remark, “ What a sweet spot! How happy 
bs must be in such a home!” she says, “The 
ome’s good enough, but the work is too 
hard; to keep this house clean and to do for 
three men—to mend, wash and cook—it is 
more than I and my girls can do.” “I 
should think so. Why do you not have 
help?” “I can’t get help to-suit me!” 
Upon my entering with sympathy upon the 
question, she tells me that she “has tried 
four different girls during the past year,— 
none of them suited and none of them were 
willing to stay long.” Qhey “wanted to be 
going so much,” and finally, “ they did not 
want to stay, and she did not want to keep 
them, for they were more trouble than their 
help was worth.” 

The dear woman was a good neighbor, a 
faithful wife, and tender mother—an excel- 
lent manager, but she was killing herself with 
work; only 45 years of age—just in her 
prime, she should have been—but she was 

rematurely old. Her daughters, following 
in their mother’s footsteps, were good workers, 
“smart girls,” but their health giving way 
through too much and too early a strain upon 
their physical strength. I sat at their hos- 
pitable board, but while we might truly say 
that 

‘The table groaned with costly piles of food, 

And all was more than hospitably good,”’ 
my appetite was lessened and my heart made 
to ache at the thought that while the body 
was feasted the mind was _ starved,—the 
never-dying soul was famishing. The two 
girls, of 12 and 14 vears, attended the district 
school six or eight months in the year and 
seemed to think this all-sufficient. I talked 
to them about their reading when at home— 
what books they enjoyed most—and found 
they “never could get time to read, except 
their school lessons.” The same with their 
mother. I spoke of the Atlantic Monthly— 
they had never seen it,—the HEeraLp oF 
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Foxes,” and it was all entirely new to them. 
The beautiful works of Creation, by which 
they were surrounded, had’ no charms for 
them. The volume of Nature, so rich in 
pictures, in sweet sounds and beautiful sights, 
was a blank to them, as was the rich field of 
literature with which our country is so well 
supplied, 

Within a mile of this pleasant home was 
another of a different character, a poor 
farmer, with a small farm, not a very good 
manager, his riches consisted in his children 
—five strong, healthy girls and three boys. 
My counsel to my friend was to take a girl 
or two from the other family to help in her 
house work; to bear with their inability, 
shiftlessness and ignorance, teach them and 
keep them as long as possible, making them 
as comfortable as she could and doing them 
all the good she could. ‘This is my advice to 
my correspondents. This may be “your 
mission” just now. Do not expect to find all 
ready to your hand, a geod, clean, neat, 
diligent, trusty hired girl, but get what 
material you can and train them to it. You 
will be doing a great good to the community, 
and you will benefit the young girls you thus 
teach. You will help and bless your own 
families also, and you will be doing your part 
towards finding occupation for the girls whoare 
out ofemploy. If there are no girls near you, 
there may be in the “ Homes of the Friend- 
less,” in the cities near by. There may be 
poor widows with families of fatherless chil- 
dren. One such came to me one day; she 
wanted a home for herself and two little girls, 
I found them a home, and amply have I been 
repaid by the valuable domestic helper that 
the mother has proved to me for the last 
three years. Her two children, Sarah and 
Lynda, have been ofttimes as little sunbeams 
in the house. 

“We have children enough of our own,” 
says one. “Our family is too large already,” 
objects a second. “1 cannot afford to keep 
one,” says a third. “Hired girls are too ex- 
travagant,” says a fourth. “They want so 
much waiting on,” says a fifth. “They are 
not thorough,” says a sixth. “They want to 
go out so much,” says a seventh ; and “ They 
charge too much,” says an eighth. Very 
likely this is all true and a good deal more. 
When you get discouraged by seeing their 
imperfections, the best remedy will be to look 
at home. Bear with them patiently, instruct* 
them kindly, sympathise with them lovingly, 
whenever you reprove them let them see and 
feel it is not in anger, but in love and for 
their benefit, and they will improve rapidly. 
In this mission field work! Work prayerfully, 


Peace, “History of all Nations,” “The | work watchfully and work perseveringly. Do 
Schonberg Cotta Family” and “The Little! not expect too much perfection when you hire 
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a girl, but look in faith for great results upon 
your patient toil, your meek endurance, your 
forbearance and’ self-renouncing love in the 
divine blessing, and you will find that “ Ac- 
cording to your faith it shall be unto you.” 

As sit here writing and look out oc- 
casionally upon the pleasant farm-houses, the 
orchards opening out in full bloom, I count 
over twenty-five within a range of two miles. 
We have a good fertile soil, truly a “land 
flowing with milk and honey.” Taking these 
twenty-five farm-houses as a specimen of a 
much larger number throughout this country, 
and we find in fifteen of them no hired girl is 
kept, though they are quite as well able to 
hire one as any one (if we may be the judges 

in this matter). In eight of them a girl is 
just sent for in haste, as in seasons of sick- 
ness; also in haying, harvesting, butchering, 
threshing, spring and fall cleaning; also in 
interesting seasons, as births, marriages and 
deaths. Only three families out of the 
twenty-five keep. hired help regularly. 

Now my dear sisters, the farmers’ wives, I 
want to advise you earnestly and persuade 
you lovingly to consider this matter ; to query 
each one with your own hearts, “Is it not 
my duty to take a child to bring up, or an 
ignorant girl to train? Is this my mission ?” 
If you would all do your duty in this matter, 
thousands of girls would be saved from lead- 
ing a life of sin. Some of you might suitably 
take a reformed girl who has been a year in 
a refuge. This would be a great help to 
those who in cities are striving to reclaim the 
wandering, and whose hands are tied, in a 
great measure, by the great want of homes 
for such, or. want of means to provide for 
them when rescued from a life of sin. 

“Go work to-day in my vineyard!” is the 
charge of the loving Saviour who has done 
so much for us. The response of my heart is, 
“Here I am, send me!” And I can add— 

“+ Let me not die before I’ve done for thee 

My earthly work, whatever it may be! 

Call me not hence with mission unfalfilled— 

Let me not leave my space of ground uutilled. 

I long to be an instrament of thine— 

To gather worshippers unto thy shrine, 

To be the means one human soul to save 

From the dark terrors of a hopeless grave.’’ 
E. L. Comstock. 

Hudson, Mich., 5thmo..9, 68. 

—_—_——~0r 
I'r EMS. 

Tus “ American Freedman ”’ of the present month 
says, ‘Too much importance cannot be attached to 
the establishment of industrial schools in the South. 

Now thst six years’ accumulated effort in pri- 
mary is resolving i'self into permanent academical 
in-traction, so that from the normal schools now 
being established a goodly number of well-trained 
colored ‘teachers will be sent forth’ in a few years, 
with what pleasure would we leary that every girls’ 
school was henceforth to have its [udustrial Class ! 





With the development of reason in the stronger 
sex, ought not the arts of household economy and 
feminine handiwork to keep step? To make the 
home of the educated colored man happy, no less 


than to secure that of the humblest from the old - 


stigma of thiiftlessness, the codperation of the 
colored woman is essential. 

To accomplish this, we would advocate industrial 
instruction in the strongest terms. It has already 
in some schools proved a valuable element. We 
refer primarily to sewing of the simplest kind, com- 
bined with ‘eutting and shaping,’ to grow after- 
ward into work of a more intricate character should 
this seem desirable.”’ 


GENERAL SHERIDAN, in a letter to General Grant 
under date of the 22d of Fifth month, thus incident- 
ally speaks of the Indian question in the section 
over which he is placed :—‘‘I have not had a single 
depredation in my department since I assumed 
command, and I have the greatest desire to main- 
tain this peaceful condition of affairs. I have made 
a great deal of personal exertion by visiting nearly 
every post in the section of country where the 
Indians were hostile last year, and in all interviews 
with the Indians I was led to believe that we may 
be able to preserve the peace the coming summer,” 


A GENTLEMAN of Stamford, Conn., has recently 
patented a simple yet ingenious device for in- 
dicating the displacement of switches and draw- 
bridges on railroad-lines. The invention is based 
on scientific principles, being a practical application 
of the well-established laws of voltaic electricity 
and electro-magnetism in combination, brought 
into operation by the most ordinary mechanical 
contrivances of levers*and springs. It consists of 
galvanic batteries, of simple, durable form, capable 
of yielding constant currents, whenever and as 
long as the cirenit is completed, a conducting wire 
of copper, insulated by a coating of gutta-percha, 
and encased in lead tubing, which effectually pre- 
vents any corroding influence of the soil in which 
it is placed, and stout boxes in which- metallic rods 
are adjusted so that the act of displacing the rails 
on either side of the main line connects the poles of 
the batteries, the electric currents flow, the electro- 
magnets are vitalized, and the armatures move, 
causing the ringing of bells, and the raising of 
colored signals. The clatter of the bells is heard 
and the signals are visible, until, by the return of 
the rails to their proper position, the current is 
broken. The electro-magnets may be acted on at 
any distance, so that the alarm may be sounded 
near to or remote from the switch or drawbridge, 
and the signals may be rendered visible from either 
direction and at such distance as will give the 
engineer sufficient time to ‘‘ break up’ the train. 
This apparatus has been submitted to the most 
thorough theoretical and practical test, in the pres- 
ence of men of high scientific judgment, with the 
best results. It is now in operation on the New 
Haven and Hudson Railroads.—Ex. Paper. 

Curious Discovgry.—Professor Czermark, the in- 
ventor of the laryngoscope, and professor of physi- 
ology in the University of Jena, while examining 
the stomach of an Egyptian mummy, found a roll 
of something which, after careful microscopical 
scrunity, he decided to be the skin of the sole of 
the feet—and of the mummy’s own feet! Further 
investigation has shown that this was a common 
practice ia Egyptian mummification, and it is ex- 
plained as symbolic of the eternal separation of the 
dead from the earth he so long tro, and as a sign 
of his manumission from the thrall of the world. — 


Der Globus. 
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